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So you'll 
eat better 


ORE Foop from farms where electric- 

ity is a ‘“‘hired hand” . . . milking 

cows, pumping water, churning, grinding, 
increasing egg laying. 


Earlier, better crops from electric hot- 
beds. Stronger, healthier calves. ..when 
treated with ultraviolet. Better oranges 
.-.With an x-ray playing ‘‘policeman” to 
toss out any below-standard orange. Food 
kept better... with electric refrigeration. 
And better cooking ... with all those 
electric kitchen helpers you treasure. 


Of course General Electric isn’t really 
in the food business. But you can hardly 
find a farm, a factory, or a home where 
G-E research and engineering haven’t 
helped get things done better. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Which Is the good orange? By inspecting 
oranges with G-E x-ray fluoroscopic units 
after severe frost, California and Arizona 
citrus growers salvaged millions of good 
oranges that would have been condemned by 
other methods. (The unfrozen orange is the 
dark one at the bottom of the picture.) 


* 


The G-E All-girl Orchestra, 
© EWT, NBC—The World Todey news, Monday 
Friday 6:46 p.m. EWT, CBS—The G-E House Party, 
Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


FOR VICTORY — BUY AND HOLD VICTORY BONDS 


“Floating drugstore” feeds 2,000 sailors. 
Ice cream aplenty on battlewagons and most 
combat ships is now made on new type equip- 
ment recently developed by the Bureau of 
Ships, Bastian Blessing Company (who built 
the freezers and cabinets), and General Elec- 
tric (who built the refrigeration equipment). 
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Ultraviolet for calves. Ultraviolet lamps 
make calves grow faster, healthier. Laying 
hens and baby chicks are also helped by such 
G-E lamps. Scientists and engineers at Gen- 
eral Electric have devised electrical equip- 
ment to do dozens of different farm jobs from 
corn shelling to soil sterilizing. 


Vitamin detective. Nutrition expert Dr. 
Jennie McIntosh works on experiment to de- 
termine best way to retain vitamins in cooked 
foods. This is one important project of G. E.’s 
Consumers Institute. Discoveries are made 
public, and also are used to improve G-E 
kitchen appliances, 
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LAUNDRY AID FOR WOMEN will be an automatic clothes dryer. It's electric and 





the heat shuts off when clothes are dry or just damp enough to make 
sprinkling for ironing unnecessary. It will be on the market soon. 


LEND—LEASE FOR EUROPE will be choked off for both England and France insofar as 
occupation purposes in the continent are concerned. It was just re- 
cently too that Congressmen learned both England and Russia over- 
estimated their requirements during the war to build up stocks for the 
reconversion period. 


HEAD START ON WORLD TRADE was reason for such over-—estimation. Now Washing- 
ton wonders if that is the same reason—trade—that the British 
Supply Council here has replaced all American citizens with British 


subjects to handle their hush—hush material. 


RADIO COMMERCIAL MESSAGES may force junking of vast telegraph wire network in 
coming years. Already the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. has 
obtained permission for an experimental short wave relay setup out of 
New York and Western Union is planning a similar one between New York 
and Philadelphia. 


WELCOME SIGNS are due to be hung out in Washington next month for Gen. de 
Gaulle, who has accepted an invitation to visit President Truman in 
the U.S. capital. 


RE-EXAMINATION OF BRETTON WOODS in three to five years probably will be de- 
manded by Britain. Reason is she doesn't want obligations she can't 
make good. Watch for a British proposal to cancel World War II debts 
and all Lend-Lease accounts. 


ORGANIZATION OF GERMAN CO—OPERATIVES is being encouraged by special State 
Department workers sent there to improve Germany's agricultural pro- 
gram.- The men work with the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration but not under it. They wear uniforms and expect to be 
in Germany about two years. 


LATEST RADIO WRINKLE is "Pulse time modulation." It makes possible 12 broad-— 
casts on one wave length. Federal Telephone & Radio Corp., which 
developed it, says it has countless possibilities such as plane and 
bus dispatching, school broadcasts, etc. 


WAR PRODUCTION will be automatically cut almost 75% the day VJ-—Day arrives. 
This will be possible through a cutback provision, which WPB soon will 
include in all contracts. 


FOOD SUPPLIES are still a hot. potato in Secretary Anderson's lap. Particularly 
meat which is even worse than everybody said it would be. Now they 
are concerned about meat supplies next year as well. Meat may not get 
more plentiful even in 1946 and may be even harder to get. 


SHIPBUILDER KAISER has his eye on the Mexican market. He has talked with 
railroad officials there about a car building company to turn out 
15,000 boxcars which Mexico needs by the end of 1946. ; 


TOUGH WATERPROOF PACKAGING developed, as rubber substitute, by Goodyear for 
wrapping guns and plane engines will trickle into civilian market 
soon. It's aluminum foil laminated on both sides with a vinyl resin 
plastic. You can seal it with a hot iron contraption. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS won't be released by the Army at this time. Reason is 
that there is a bill in Congress on that subject and it will come up 
for action in the fall. That's a thin reason for Army's action but 
it's an easy way out of a troublesome question. 
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ROUND-THE-MAP MILEAGE REPORTS 
FROM GOODYEAR USERS 


MASSACHUSETTS—"’Goodyear synthetic tires 
averaged over 35,000 MILES on my car carry- 
ing seven passengers every day.” 

E. C. Pittsley, New Bedford 


PENNSYLVANIA—"So far my Goodyear syn- 
thetics have gone 26,100 MILES over rough 


roads,” 
W. N. Wright, Haverford 


VIRGINIA—“in road maintenance work have 
driven four Goodyear synthetic tires over 
45,000 MILES and they still have some tread 


left.” 
G. L. Twine, Richmond 


INDIANA—"“‘In rural mail delivery service | have 
put 31,000 MILES on a Goodyear synthetic tire 
and it looks good for 10,000 more.” 

C. E. Harold, Fort Wayne 


TEXAS—“To date my two Goodyear synthetics 
have gone 27,134 MILES and are still good— 
perfect service that has changed my opinion of 


synthetic tires.” 
G. C. Mills, Austin 


MINNESOTA—“Am a booster for Goodyear 
synthetic tires after getting 42,000 MILES from 
one in defense plant work.” 

R. E. Linnell, Minneapolis 


COLORADO—"‘Have driven a pair of Goodyear 
synthetics 18,000 MILES and treads look as 
good as new.” 

O. H. Jones, Peyton 


CALIFORNIA—"“After experience with several 
brands of synthetic tires on our cabs, have found 
Goodyears far superior in dependability.” 

L. E. Linebarger, Jr., Menlo Park 


port that Goodyear tires 
higher mileages than they 


hetic rubber — mileages 


2D S, You are* nor | 
ELIGIBLE TO BUY 4 
NEW GOODYEaR, prolong the 
life of your present tires 
with a Goodyear Extra 
Mileage Recap and ney 
Goodyear InnerTubes. Both 
available from all Goodyear 
dealers—without q rati 
Certificate, 
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BUY WAR BONDS — 
BUY FOR KEEPs 


All-Weather—T.m. The Goodyear T & R.Co. 
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THE NATION 


internationalism 


Senate votes full U.S. aid for world 
trade before starting debate on 
joining World Security organization 


In two history-making weeks, the 
U.S. plunged into internationalism. 

This resulted when the Senate: (1) 
Passed the Bretton Woods monetary 
agreement to help world trade and recon- 
struction, (2) expanded the Export-Im- 
port Bank, (3) authorized U.S. member- 
ship in the United Nations food & agri- 
culture organization, to pool farm and 
market knowledge. 

The big chapter (U.S. participation in 
the World Security organization) was 
next. Amid debate on this question came 
ex-President Hoover’s endorsement but 
also his warning: “The American people 
should be under no illusion that the char- 
ter insures lasting peace.” It is no‘sub- 
stitute for “the only basis upon which the 
world will have peace—positively agreed 
political, moral, spiritual rights” for all. 

Main points of the charter: 

1. A Security Council under which 
we are committed to use force to preserve 
world peace. 

2. A General Assembly that makes 
recommendations to the Security Council. 

3. An Economic & Social Council to 
study the roots of war and recommend 
international cooperation. 

4. An International Court of Justice 
to settle disputes by international law. 

Both the Export-Import Bank and 
Bretton Woods measures give an economic 
base for world security. Now capitalized 
at $3.5 billion, the former will loan money 
to finance foreign nations’ purchases of 
U.S. products. 

Dead and Buried. Bretton Woods 
means that each of 44 nations pool money 





to form an international bank and a money 
stabilization fund. U.S. puts up the most. 

The bank will make reconstruction 
and development loans to war-devastated 
areas, will be capitalized at $9.1 billion 
(our part: $3.2 billion). 

The international fund will promote 
world trade, stabilize currencies. Its capi- 
talization will be $8.8 billion (our part: 
$2.75 billion). As an example of its oper- 
ation, if Americans loan money to France 
and the franc takes a tumble, the fund 
would repay them roo¢ on the dollar. 

Thus did Congress bury isolationism, 
kill talk of “globaloney.” 


“Red U.S. Officers 


The Army promoted Reds to non- 
com and officer rank, a House Military 
Affairs subcommittee charged. Rep. Ran- 
kin (D.-Miss.) shouted “top War Depart- 
ment officials” are using their offices to 
indoctrinate members of the armed forces 
with communistic philosophy,” and should 
be removed at once. But Army denied it. 

H. Ralph Burton, subcommittee in- 
vestigator, charged: (1) The Deputy Chief 
of Staff allowed commissions for 14 left- 
ists; (2) Reds who got Army promotions 
included 2nd. Lt. Joe Lash, former presi- 
dent American Student Union (‘fellow 
travelers” group); Sgt. Samuel Dashiell 
Hammett, mystery-story writer who once 
espoused “rights” of Earl Browder; and 
14 others with backgrounds which “reflect 
Communism.” ~~ - 

Defending the men, the Army said: 
“Their performance of military duties has 
clearly evidenced their loyalty.” Answer- 
ing Rankin’s outburst, Rep. Sabath (D.- 
Ill.) said: “He feels that way because, 
before the-U. S. entered the war, some of 
these men were writing articles not pleas- 
ing to reactionary and fascist groups.” 


International 


RED SCARE. Fire Secretary Stimson, because Gis are learning Communist ideas, shouted 
Rep. Rankin (I., D.-Miss.). “You can't prove a single thing”: Rep. Sabath (D.-I/I.). 





International 


DRAFTED. New York Central's Genesee in its 


last wartime civilian run. 


Army Takes Coaches 


U. S. troops piled in from Europe at 
the rate of 100,000 a week. 

This meant five to seven rail trips 
for every landed soldier before he leaves 
for the Pacific. 

Peak movement was not expected 
until November, but already trains were 
overcrowded, men had to wait. 

To meet the crisis, Office of Defense 
Transportation ordered railroads to pool 
their 30,000 cars. Result: Every day-coach 
and two-thirds of the Pullmans were at 
Army disposal. For civilians, ODT said, 
this meant trains may be cancelled, per- 
sons on unnecessary trips “may not get 
back.” 

To multiply space still further, Army 
tried out “ration sleeping.” A GI was 
assigned two spots on a train—one a Pull- 
man berth, the other a coach seat. While 
one soldier slept, the second sat in a 
coach, At end of the “shift” they changed 
places. 

Railway Age magazine, deploring the 
muddle, charged: “Army had three years 
to prepare for returning troop movements ; 
they can’t blame the railroads.” 

Anyway, for John Doe it was a last 
warning: Stay home! 


Navy Point-Discharge 


Navy is at work on an “age-service” 
point system to discharge 11,600 officers 
and 19,000 gobs by December. Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard have similar plans. 

“Service age” would be computed by 
allowing one point for each year of age, 
and one for each four months of active 
duty after Sept. 1, 1939. Minimum for 
discharge would range from 53 to 57 
points. 

Inductions will keep Navy at full 
authorized strength: 3.3 million men. 


A-Carders’ Tires 


Rubber officials warned A-card drivers 
they’d get no new tires for another eight 
months, maybe a year. Said Charles S. 


. 
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NO METAL. Massive 320 ft. wing span of 8-motored Hughes Hercules, world's largest all-wood 
seaplane being built at Culver City, Cal., is 20 ff. longer than a football field. 


Wilson, new Rubber Director: “We're not 
over the hump yet. Production goals must 
be met. More natural rubber must come 
in.” 

He told drivers to watch air pressure, 
take it easy on starts and stops, slow up 
at curves and corners, don’t hit curb- 
stones, check tires regularly. 

Wilson explained why. Last year all 
17 million tires produced for civilian use 
went to B and C drivers. This year we'll 
produce 24 million, all of which will go 
to B and C drivers. Not until 1946 will 
A-card holders have much prospect of 
new tires. And if goals aren’t met, they 
won’t get them then. 


Farmers vs. Unions 


When teamsters unions ruled that 
farm trucks must carry paid-up union 
drivers and produce houses observe a 5- 
day week, farmers in 10 eastern states 
were fighting mad. 

City working conditions don’t suit 
the farm, said their new organization 
(Council of Food Producer Organizations), 
set up to defeat both rulings. 

Here’s how the council puts it: 

Union ideas are city-built, for plants 
producing staple .commodities that can 


be produced year-round and by a short | 


work week. Cost-of-production is the 
basis of selling, with increased cost passed 
along to the consumer, 

In farm production, no such stabiliza- 
tion is possible. Work must be done in 
long hours and when weather permits. 
Most produce must be marketed a few 
hours after harvest. The grower must 
absorb increased cost. 

The council is out to stop the en- 
forced unionization of farm trucks byscity 
unions and abolish the 5-day week in 
produce terminals. 


Interstate Janitor 


Bank janitors who double as messen- 
gers and delivery men are engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, subject to provisions 
of federal minimum wage and hour law. 

This was the meaning Labor Depart- 
ment attorneys saw in a decision handed 


down by a federal court in the case of 
Henry Lewis, Negro janitor for the Bank 
of Waynesboro, Ga. (pop. 3,793). 

Besides his janitor duties, Lewis 
served as messenger and mailman, which 
makes him “the link between the bank and 
the instrumentalities of commerce used by 
the bank in carrying on its business.” 

If upheld by higher courts, this deci- 
sion indicates shorter hours and pay boosts 
for hundreds of small town bank janitors 
who double as errand boys. 


Congress Vacation 


U. S. Congressmen are too good at 
addition and multiplication, griped Rep. 
John Taber (R.-N.Y.) He hopes they'll 
brush up on subtraction and division dur- 
ing their 60-day holiday before Congress 
reconvenes in October. 

Money voted this year, Taber pointed 
out, plus money spent last year equals one- 
fourth to one-third of the nation’s wealth. 

Fence Building. Meanwhile the Sen- 
ate confirmed Fred M. Vinson as Secretary 
of the Treasury and John W. Snyder to 
succeed him as Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Conversion. It passed the 
Tax Adjustment bill of 1945, providing 
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$54 billion to business for reconversion. 

In the House; Minority Leader Jo- 
seph Martin Jr. (R.-Mass.) called on the 
President to try to outlaw conscription 
throughout the world before the U. S. 
adopts a compulsory military service. 

The two-month recess means a chance 
for Congressmen to patch fences. A score 
or more members, from both branches, 
plan global junkets. Object: “Political 
hay” among the several million GI votes 
to be cast overseas in ’46, 

“The congressional recess will give 
members an opportunity to go back home 
and hear first-hand what the folk back 
there think about schemes for increasing 
our expenditures and increasing our bur- 
dens,” said Taber. 


Strikes and Threats 


Strike news last week (60,000 work- 
ers out and 27 big disputes) was a fore- 
taste of trouble ahead. 

On VJ-Day, he'll pull the cork on a 
lot of strikes, United Auto Workers’ chief 
R. J. Thomas warned in Minneapolis. 
“We will authorize strikes in every plant 
where a present grievance continues.” 

The strike foretaste held up as an 
example by Thomas involved six dis- 
putes in Detroit in rubber, auto, metal- 
working, lumber industries, cigar-makers 
at Tampa, shipyard workers at Beaumont, 
Tex., and Alameda, Cal., milk drivers at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

On the peace side, New York news- 
paper distributors went back to work and 
11,000 Illinois coal miners called off their 
“no meat, no work” strike when OPA 
promised up to 50 extra red points a month. 

Washington’s partial answers to labor 
trouble included: (1) A bill by Sen. Kil- 
gore (D.-W. Va.) to boost jobless in- 
surance as high as $25 a week for half a 
year, and (2) a petition by 70 Congress- 
men” asking President Truman to allow 
pay boosts of “at least 20%, to keep up 
mass purchasing power and avoid sowing 
the seeds of a disastrous depression.” 


International 


TOO MUCH CHEESE. Seottle, Wash., firm asked “ration holiday" on cheese so housewives can 
buy 200,000 /bs. glutting its warehouses—more to come. OPA said no. 
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CHOICE: Coal or anarchy in Europe: Ickes. 


Dwindling Fuel 


Solid Fuels Administrator Ickes 
warned that northwestern Europe was 
faced with freezing this winter because of 
lack of fuel. To stave off “anarchy,” 
Ickes announced he would begin at once 
to ship coal to Europe, and send six mil- 
lion tons by January. 

This would mean less coal for U.S. 
homes next winter (right now, coal-users 
are limited to 80% of normal, and we are 
short 37 million tons below need). 

Only way to avoid “disaster in Eu- 
rope and further distress at home,” said 
Ickes, was to release 30,000 miners from 
the Army. But Army balks at discharging 
miners: It would break up the discharge- 
point system. 


“Surplus” Czar 


FOR SALE: 334 new and used bar- 
rage balloons, $50 to $724. Make excellent 
temporary shelters. See Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 

Finding buyers for the gas bags was 
a sidelight on Uncle Sam’s surplus war 
goods sale; value will total $100 billion 
after VJ-Day. 

Five agencies peddle surplus goods. 
Conflicting rules find purchasers trying 
to buy goods already sold. Surplus Prop- 
erty Board members have changed with 
the wind and had small power to straight- 
en out the mess. 

This was the situation when Con- 
gress got a special message from Presi- 
dent Truman in Potsdam, Germany: Junk 
the 3-man SPB, install a single adminis- 
trator, cut red tape that fouls up decisions 
and sales. 

Some thought the Truman message 
meant early peace in the Pacific. Others 
said the President knew it was time to 
take war surpluses out of politics. 

Truman’s recommendation for a sur- 
plus czar came one day after William S. 
Symington, St. Louis banker, succeeded 
Ex-Sen. Guy Gillette as chairman. Will 
Symington become that czar? 


Week at Home 


East: Roomy as a 15-room house (a 
furnished living room is lost in her), the 
Hawaii Mars, 724 tons, made her maiden 
flight at Baltimore, Md. Built by Glenn L. 
Martin, the ship has a 200-ft. wing span, 
travels 225 mpr, is first of 20 cargo car- 
riers for the Navy. 

Only alcohol types of anti-freeze will 
be available for civilian motorists next 
winter, the War Production Board warned. 

Midwest: High wages helped cut the 
nation’s mortgage debt 8% last year, L. E. 
Mahan, president, Mortgage Banker’s As- 
sociation of America, said in Chicago. 

A dock fire at Sarnia, Ont., spread 
to the Great Lakes steamer Hamonic, 


forced 350 passengers and crewmen to. 


leap into the St. Clair River. 

West: A 60-man crew of Mexicans 
have finished planting 400,000 tree seed- 
lings in the Coeur d’Alene National For- 
est, Coeur d'Alene, Utah, burned out in 
1942. A new forest of merchantable tim- 
ber will be ready by 2070, barring fires. 

Shortages of food and red points have 
closed 222 restaurants in the Los Angeles 
area during the past 60 days, the Southern 
California Restaurant Association said. 

Denouncing the “hate campaign” 
against Japanese-Americans, 15 discharged 
veterans of the Pacific war restored dese- 
crated Japanese graves at Stockton, Cal. 

South: Tech. Sgt. “Commando” 
Kelly returned to civvies with a special 
honorable discharge at Fort McPherson, 
Ga. Several jobs await him at home in 
Pittsburgh. 

Only $5 million remains of the $35 
million estate left by the late William K. 
Vanderbilt, a Miami, Fla., bank official 
declared, in asking an assessment reduc- 
tion on the Vanderbilt estate near Miami. 
State and Federal taxes took $30 million, 
he said. 


AMERICANA 


Meanest Mailbox 


Allen Chesebro, South Haven, Mich., 
has “the biggest, heaviest, meanest rural 
mail box in the world.” In 1933, infuriated 
by motorists’ repeated smashing of his 
roadside delivery box, he sank a 15 in. 
steel beam into 16 tons of concrete, 
crowned it with a replica of a block- 
buster. Speedsters wisely took warning. 
The box still stands. 

Chesebro goes in for other oddities. 

Dotting his lawn are anchors, a row- 
boat with hoisted sail and painted “mine- 
sweeper”; a life-size wooden horse, a 
giant teeter-totter. Old guns, military 
medals, currency, a “live Civil War mor- 
tar bomb” fill his basement. From trees 
dangle a large fishing buoy, bells from 
schools and ships (one from the sub- 
marine Swordfish weighs 1,420 lIbs.), a 





BLOCK-BUSTER. Mailbox has stood 12 years 
—ea record for Chesebro. 


tractor seat on 40-ft. chains—‘the tallest 
tree swing in the Midwest.” 

Said a friend a few years back: “Al- 
len, you’re a peculiar man.” 


Fragile Garden 


At Harvard university is a garden 
whose flowers never droop or wither. 
Exotic plants of the tropics stand beside 
humble cow-slips, blooms from royal gar- 
dens beside everyday wildflowers. 

There may never be another garden 
like this. The flowers are made of glass— 
so perfect they seem real even under a 
microscope—and the only two men in the 
world who could make them are dead. 

They were fashioned in a little studio 
in Hosterwitz, on the Elbe river near 
Dresden, Germany, by a Bohemian nat- 
uralist with a secret formula. Leopold 
Blaschka, descendant of a long line of 
Viennese artists, taught only his son Ru- 
dolph the formula. 

"They're Perfect." In 1886, traveling 
in Europe, Prof. George Goodale, direc- 
tor of Harvard Botanic Garden, saw sea 
plant models the Blaschkas made for mu- 
seums. “You’ve got to do some for us.” 
he told the indifferent artists. “Why man 
they’re perfect!” 

It took high-pressure salesmanship to 
get the first specimens, which came to 
Cambridge smashed. But professors who 
fingered the bright glass were speechless 
Order followed order. After 1890 Harvard 
took the Blaschkas’ entire output of mod- 
els from all parts of the world, brought 
Rudolph: to America in 1892 to poke 
around for flowers to copy. 

After his father’s death in 1895, 
Rudolph carried on. He died at 82 in 
1939, leaving 2,000 models representing 
200 plant families. The “garden,” a gift 
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Home Planning. Top decision 
facing John W. Snyder as he took 
over the Office of War Mobjjization 
had to do with the postwar need upper- 
most in millions of servicemen’s and 
civilians’ minds—new homes. The in- 
dustry wanted a co-ordinating commit- 
tee and czar to pull together federal 
agencies ruling labor and materials 
and smash bottlenecks. Chairmanship 
was expected to go to a national figure, 
combining construction experience with 
influence, who would get a “go” signal 
similar to that given Mr. Jeffers in 
rubber. 

Goal is to hoist construction activ- 
ity from a wartime low of $4 billion a 
year to a postwar level of $15 billion. 


Industry leaders, with President Tru- * 


man’s blessing, are now aiming at 400,- 
ooo new home units in the next 12 
months as a starter. 

Footwork. Government’s wheels 
grind slowly, but fast footwork nearly 
always decides who’s to occupy the en- 
gineer’s seat. 

Take the U. S. Senate. The mem- 
ber who hops to his feet the quickest, 
gets the floor, sometimes giving him 
an important parliamentary advantage. 
That’s an old rule, but it had fallen 
into disuse until Sen. McKellar, whip- 
cracking president pro-tem, tossed out 
the window the custom of recognizing 


members in the order in which they: 


sent their names to the desk. 

“From now on,” he said, “the 
first Senator to rise gets the nod.” 

Classic instance, though, of nimble 
footwork that paid off was the recent 
tussle between Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes and Edward R. Stet- 
tinius Jr., U. S. delegate to the United 
Nations, over who would carry the 
mail on the White House run. 

Stettinius, who moved into the 
White House following his appoint- 


International 


ment, assumed he would report directly 
to the President. But Byrnes, an old 
buddy of Truman, said no. Whereupon, 
Stettinius dictated a note to the Presi- 
dent saying he would like to speak his 
pieces in the President’s ear alone, 
and he enclosed an order to that effect 
for Truman’s signature. He dropped 
this in a mailbox. 

That’s where he made his mistake. 
Byrnes also wrote and asked that the 
United Nations envoy be instructed to 
report to the White House “through 
the Secretary of State.” He, too, en- 
closed an order for Truman’s signature. 
But Byrnes didn’t mail his letter. He 
hot-footed it over to the White House 
carrying it in his hand, got the Presi- 
dent’s signature and pulled out for 
Potsdam in high spirits. Stettinius’ let- 
ter probably is still kicking around. 

Dream Farms. We know a battle- 
weary sailor in the Pacific who is so 
disgusted with water he plans to buy 
a farm as far back in the sticks as 
he can get and spend the rest of his 
life digging in the dirt. Figuring there 
were a lot more like him, we asked the 
Department of Agriculture about it. 

Yep, they said, an average of 2,300 
servicemen write in every month. 
They're dreaming about orange groves, 
apple orchards, “a little place with 
chickens,” even frog farms. 

One soldier from away out on 
Okinawa wanted to go into the earth- 
worm business. He had conceived the 
idea of a ranch to raise them for sale 
to other farmers as soil improvers. 
The Department sent him a copy of its 
bulletin, Earthworms as Pests and 
Otherwise, ‘and suggested tactfully 
there might be a future in worms for 
fish bait—in the right location. 

All letters without exception get 
kindly, sympathetic answers, with 
practical tips. 
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VICTOR GRINS: Secretary Byrnes beats Delegate Stettinius in who-reports-to-whom row. 
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NO SMELL. This flower is made of glass. 


of Mrs. Elizabeth Ware and her daughter 
Mary Lee, is a memorial to Dr. Charles 
Eliot Ware, Harvard alumnus of 1834. 


“Exiled Son’s Appeal—* 


Count Rene de Chambrun, son-in-law 
of French quisling Pierre Laval and neph- 
ew of the late House Speaker Nicholas 
Longworth, is also great-great-great- 
great-grandson of Revolutionary hero, the 
Marquis de La Fayette. 

That makes this Frenchman “an ac- 
tual born citizen” of Maryland. Worried 
Marylanders want the act granting such 
citizenship repealed. They’re afraid the 
count, a suspected collaborationist, will 
leave his refuge in Spain to demand his 
“rights” in this country. Back in 1932 
the count, accepted into citizenship by 
Maryland, was allowed to take N. Y. 
State Bar exams when he cited the ancient 
decree, “a citizen of any state is a citizen 
of U. S.” 

Legal Mess. In January, 1785, en- 
raptured with the young La Fayette, 
Maryland conferred citizenship on him 
“and his male heirs forever.” Under the 
Articles of Confederation, states con- 
trolled naturalization, a citizen of one be- 
coming a citizen of all. When the Consti- 
tution went into effect in 1789, however, 
Congress took over the business. But the 
new government accepted acts passed by 
the states—making a nice legal quandary 
of the La Fayette citizenship. 

If 38-year-old Count de Chambrun 
demands the “immunities, rights and priv- 
ileges” of the Free State again, he’ll likely 
meet trouble. He may have lost citizenship 
there by “abandonment.” Or the Mary- 
land Act of 1785 may be void. 


Sea of Flame 


That 1940 rumor was true, says Eng- 
land’s Petroleum Minister. A searing re- 
ception awaited Germans who might have 
invaded unarmed Britannia—oil pipes in 
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Briggs has just completed $626,000,000 worth of war business— 
1941 through the early part of 1945—consisting principally of 
large aircraft assemblies, heavy bomber turrets and heavy and 
medium tank hulls. Its employment rose from 23,000 to 36,565 
in the same period, and it added almost a million square feet of 
floor space to its manufacturing operations. Still on its books and 
in production are many more war orders. 


Changes in War Requirements 
Free Space for Peacetime Work . 


Now, however, due to changes in war requirements, facilities 
devoted to war work have been decreased about 20%, thus per- 
mitting the Company to continue to be able to meet its war con- 
tracts, and at the same time to begin to prepare for peacetime 
body manufacturing. 


New Foundry Established 
In Cleveland 


The reduction in war work also permits Briggs to maké post- 
war plans in other fields. For some time the Company has been 
experimenting with plaster molds. Beginning with April of last 
year, it put into operation on war work a large new foundry in 
Cleveland, Ohio, using plaster molds exclusively and licensed 
under what is known as the ““Capaco Castings Process.”’ This 
will soon be avajlable for making intricate and fine castings for 
peacetime manufacturing. 


Plans Laid for Postwar 
Plumbing Ware Market 


Briggs is also planning to re-enter the plumbing ware market 
on a large scale. On September 30, 1944 the John Douglas Com- 


$626,000,000 IN WAR BUSINESS 


51.7% FOR WAGES $323,640,000 
34.32% TO SUPPLIERS $214,850,000 
8.89% FOR TAXES $55,650,000 


2.16% FOR DIVIDENDS $13,520,000 
1.34% FOR DEPRECIATION $8,390,000 
68% FOR RECONVERSION $5,500,000 
11% LEFT IN BUSINESS $4,450,000 














’ 


pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, was purchased—one of the country’s 
oldest independent manufacturers of plumbing ware and plumb- 
ing fixtures. In securing this Company, Briggs has added enough 
plumbing ware facilities to what it already has so that it will be 
able, in the postwar market, to offer a complete line of plumbing 
ware for practically all purposes. 


1944 Profits After 
Taxes Were $5,307,161.10 


Briggs’ profits after taxes in 1944 and after provision for rene- 
gotiation of war contracts, costs of plant reconversion, and other 
costs arising from the war, were $5,307,161.10, as compared with 
$5,239,350.74 in 1943. 


The consolidated financial position of the Company and its 
domestic subsidiaries on December 31, 1944 showed current as- 
sets of $82,647,409.64 and current liabilities of $54,303,994.08, 
as compared with current assets of $99,657,442.40 and current 
liabilities of $73,985,660.70 in 1943. 


The Company paid a $2.00 dividend pershare of stock in 1944, 
the same as in 1942 and 1943. 


To Spend $10,000,000 
On Reconversion 


Briggs’ future plans call for the expenditure of approximately 
$10,000,000 for reconversion, re-equipping and new machinery, 
However, the Company believes that its principal job must con- 
tinue to be production for war until final victory has been achieved 
in the Pacific. Until that time, the needs of the Armed Forces will 
always come first. 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY = DETROIT ‘14, MICHIGAN 


IN WARTIME: 
BODIES FOR BOMBERS, FIGHTERS, 
TANKS AND AMBULANCES, AND 
BOMBER TURRETS. 


IN PEACETIME: 
BODIES FOR PASSENGER CARS AND 
TRUCKS, PLUMBING WARE, AND NON- 
FERROUS CASTINGS. 
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the channel were ready to spread a sea of 60 miles up. By substituting a pilot for “ 
flame. German scouts saw and cringed.... the war head, using lighter hydrogen in- 

Julien Dubuque, first white man to stead of alcohol for fuel, and adding de- 
settle permanently in the Iowa region, vices for steering, slowing down and 
might have chuckled at this. He used that landing, Hibbard said, the V-2 could be 


trick 150 years ago, scaring Indians.... turned into a fighter plane with a 4,000- 
Big Chief. “Little Night” Dubuque  miles-an-hour speed at 250-mile altitude. 
was a French-Canadian who in 1788 got Motionless Speed. And that’s just 


permission to mine lead ore from the’ the beginning. At frictionless height 
banks of Catfish Creek, near its junc- above atmosphere “there is no reason why 
ture with the Mississippi. Settling below we won’t be able to fly 10,000, yes, 100.- 
present city of Dubuque, he married a ooo miles an hour,” Hibbard believes. A 
chief’s daughter, prospered at his “Mines German rocket fighter, the Messerschmitt 
of Spain,” became a shining light with Fox 163-B, was theoretically fitted to fly 100 
Indians through “supernatural powers.” miles high. Hibbard said only fuel supply 

Indians weren’t cooperative at first. and pressurization for the pilot kept it 
Once they flatly refused to do as Dubuque from flying to any altitude at any speed. 
said, though he swore to burn the Mis- Future jet-propelled travel m pres- 
sissippi right down to its tributaries if surized, oxygen-supplied cabins will be 
they didn’t. Having tilted a barrel of oil pleasant, providing the acceleration is not 





when they light- -Up into Catfish Creek above its bend, he too rapid. Hibbard said there’d be no 
summoned the chiefs to final pow-wow. noise (because the plane would move fast- 
with eee When they still refused, he flung a fire- er than sound), no vibration, no sense of 


brand into the coated water. The Indians speed, no weather trouble. 

cowered before the miracle of flame. 
Dubuque was then their master. 

When he died they fought for the honor 


Ul 


Weather’s to Blame 








of carrying his body to the grave in his Dictators, socialism, persecution of 
JN “Mines of Spain,” high above the river. Jews, increase in neurotic behavior, de- 
cline in birthrate during the last 20 years 
&/ 25¢ were chiefly due to the weather. 
PIPE MIXTURE a packet This is the belief of Dr. Raymond 
The ORIGINAL= Blend #53 Holder Wheeler, University of Kansas 
psychologist, who has spent 25 years 
A “friendly mixer” with other tobaccos linking art, politics and economics during 
eee anon, * various periods to the climate. 
SIM-PLEX PUtpee) 7 Vai Aviation Unlimited For clues, Wheeler studied two 
WATER FLOAT VALVE similar groups of rats under different 
Airplanes zooming at 100,000 miles- climatic conditions. One group, kept in a 
Intake Vent, above settling line, | an-hour speeds, 100 miles above the earth; cage at 90°, grew stupid, neurotic, vicious, 






can't plug up because sediment 
settles here 


Germany’s V-2 rocket bombs turned into had fewer offspring and took 56 trials to 
fighter planes; jet-propelled helicopters learn a maze. The other group, kept at 
as standard means of transportation. 55°, were heavier, stable, more docile, pro- 
Dreams? No, says Lockfeed Aircraft duced bigger litters and learned the same 


Corp. Vice President, Hall L. Hibbard; maze in 13 trials. 






ADJUSTABLE 
CONTROL 
FLOAT 


Keeps water level constane, 8 Ideal 
for poultry, stock, pets, esc. Won't 
corrode or clog. Rugged ——— 
Goac. 








Precision made. One or more 
valves for large stock tanks. 
Guaranteed to wo 


















onuy reste P= ah Americans will-see these developments in The Future. With human beings, says 
awaere * 10 to 15 years. Wheeler, a warm, dry period (he says 
O08 TOUR OLALER— IF OF CammeT serriy - ; . r ; 
Stua ONLT ITE PRINTED anness The Germans’ jet-propelled V-2’s there was one between 1920 and 1930) 
A D M°BURNEY 939 W. Gth St. Dept. C-7 hurtled at the rate of 2,500 miles an hour, will always produce fanaticism, lowered 
»U. Wie Los Angeles 14, Calif. 





MAKE *25 CASH 


SELL FIFTY $1 XMAS CARD ASSORTMENTS 


Amazing! 25 embossed Xmas cards with name imprinted $1. 
DeLuxe 21 for $1 assortment, your profit up to 50c. Com- 
plete line. Send for samples and selling plan today. 


MERIT, 1 Clinton St., Dept. 12, Newark 2, N. J 
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BARGAIN 


IN AMERICA 
Darwin, Triumph,Leader 
and C Cottage Tulip Bulbs 
marvelous assortment of 
flaming rain colors guar- 
ant to r 4 years 

— ND NO 3 MONEY + AEE ORDER NOW — PAY 


pr: you in time for fall plant- 

— & “tor ‘nly $1. 69 31:69 plas c. 0. d. postage. Cash 

f brings you 26 quality tladicia balblets FREE. : 

Act now. Send your name and address to International 

a yy eee bP ano CO. Dept. m-30 JAP PUZZLER. This B-24 has been camouflaged to spoil the aim of Japanese suicide pilots. 
An even more confusing technique now in use cannot be revealed. 
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“My, what a big 
mouth you have!” / 





t 
) 
SHIRT POCKET RADIO. It weighs 12 ounces, 
has four tubes, aerial in cord, earpiece speaker; 
will be available offer war. 
f birthrate, general decadence. But cold 
- periods bring decentralization of govern- 
S ment, civil strife, revival of religion, im- 
migration, travel. Now, according to 
| Wheeler’s study of weather cycles, the 
S world is heading into a cold period and 
S this type of behavior for the rest of the e 
g twentieth century. In 2000, he sees gen- 
.eral awakening, like the Renaissance, with 
0 warm wet weather “always productive of 
t great progress.” 
a 
, Home-Made DDT STAPLERS 
O 
t Delaware County, Pa., residents . 
)- didn’t ask questions when they saw Army’s ‘ 
e “unavailable” DDT on sale in two hard- ' 
ware stores. They bought it, spread the aa That wide-swinging mouth is one 
bs good a oe coms, 4 od . of the exclusive advantages of a SWINGLINE Stapler, my dear! 
S rowds descende 0 e stores, 
) went away disappointed. WPB officials .-. No other stapler can be loaded so easily and so quickly. .. . 
d had stepped in, stopped the sales, and put Instead of fussing around with springs or gadgets, you just flick 
a ae business for manu- _ the mouth wide open. . . . There's the staple channel and the 
Said Steuber, “I figured out the |  @mtire mechanism completely visible and accessible! - . - 
formula for DDT at home (dichloro- | *. 
diphenyl-trichlor-octhane, 2.78%; deo- ° SWINGLINE STAPLERS are trouble-proof, and, in every respect, 
dorized hydrocarbon distillate, 97.22%), | the most desirable staplers made. . . . Buy SWINGLINE and 


found I could produce the stuff without 
any materials on the priority list, so made 
up a few bottles and placed them on sale.” 

Steuber had made DDT all right, but 
he was wrong on one point, said WPB. 
Materials which go into DDT are very 
high on priority lists. Although it is possi- 
ble to obtain them in small amounts from 
a drug store, which Steuber had done, 
such supplies aren’t meant for making 


you buy SPEED! Desk and Plier-Type Models — $1.50 to $5.50. 












Swinglines take any standard 
staples but you'll prefer Genu- 
ine SPEED Swingline STAPLES. 
Precision-made of 100% round 
wire, free from excess glue film 
that causes clogging. 








DDT. 
e At the same time, the insecticide was Every Swingline adjusts 
chalking up new triumphs. Out at Ore- for tacking, too. 


gon’s Yaquina Bay Fisheries laboratory, are 
DDT in paint kept barnacles off sub- ~ 
merged test boards for six months, prom- SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY xg Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
ised to save ship owners millions of dollars 

. spent scraping barnacles off hutls. 








Softening 


Sea-air bombardment of Jap cities 
paves way for invasion; but tough, 
clever fighters await our infantry 


From sea and from air, with steadily 
increasing tempo, U. S. ships and planes 
are blasting the Japanese homeland. In- 
creasing enemy ‘weakness is revealed by 
the almost casual manner in which our 
great battleships and their escorts cruise 
up and down the coast of Honshu. 

More than any other nation, Japan is 
vulnerable from the sea. On Honshu, as 
on the lesser islands, mountains run their 
ridges and valleys almost to the beaches 
where the great rollers of the Pacific 
thunder in continuous surf, 

Revenge. Along the narrow coastal 
plain are strung the great majority of the 
cities; fragile pearls on a necklace of rail- 
roads. Just as vulnerable to offshore can- 
non are most of the great factories which 
keep the Emperor’s war machine going. 

This coastal-strip is the main artery 
of Japan’s economic life. And daily our 
battleships are perforating it with their 
shellfire. Daily the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor is being avenged. 

Radio Wails. Britain’s majestic 
King George V, and other vessels flying 
the White Ensign, are cooperating in the 
bombardment. Resistance is sporadic, ex- 
cept at the most vital spots like Yokosuka 
Naval Base in Tokyo Bay. Admits the 
Tokyo radio plaintively: “The Allied fleet 
is liable to attack us at any chosen time 
and place.” 

Yet none know better than our Navy 
chiefs that Japan is still far from beaten; 
will not be beaten from sea and air alone. 
Like Okinawa, on a far bigger scale, thou- 
sands of tough fighting men lurk securely 
in caves and cunningly-contrived fortifica- 
tions all along Japan’s mountainous coast 
line. The present bombardment is soften- 
ing Japanese defenses. It cannot elimi- 
nate them. 


Peace by Autumn? 


By natural coincidence, peace talk in- 
creases as the attack on Japan’s home 
islands gains in intensity. The logic is 
clear, whether from the Japanese or the 
American viewpoint. Eventually, Japan 
must accept our terms. If eventually, 
why not now? 

From London last week came per- 
sistent rumors that Stalin took to Potsdam 
a definite Japanese peace offer, for sub- 
mission to Churchill and Truman, Prompt- 
ly the State Department denied knowledge 
of such an offer. Nevertheless, jitters 
shook the stock market and security prices 
dropped to the lowest level since President 
Roosevelt’s death. 








International 


BUNDLES FOR JAPAN. Incendiaries hurtle 
from superforts over Nip target. 


Moreover, the State Department de- 
nial was guarded. No “official proposals” 
have been received from “the Japanese 
Government.” But, at the outset, peace 
feelers are never “official” and never 
come from a responsible governmental 
source. 

Our Goal. Always they are con- 
veyed in such a manner that either party 
can denounce the overtures. 

That such overtures have been made 
is certain. And within the Administration 
argument is growing for a statement of our 
terms more definite than simply ‘“uncon- 
ditional surrender.” 

Cool heads point out that our real 
objective is Japanese surrender on terms 
that will eliminate that country as a mili- 
tary threat. Once that objective is at- 
tained, a penitent Japan can prove a help- 
ful element in stabilizing Asiatic order. 

Military leaders especially emphasize 


a) 














International 
WHERE FLEET HIT NIPS: (1) Steel center, 
Kamaishi; (2) Hakodate, left aflame. 
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that we are not fighting for the sake of 
fighting; but in the words of President 
Truman at Berlin: “For peace and for the 
welfare of mankind.” 


Something to Your Heart 


Modification of the order against 
soldier fraternizing with German civilians 
has brought little criticism; much praise. 
In Europe, the war is over, Amid the 
ruins, people can again behave normally. 

Army circles are especially outspoken 
in favorable comment. They know that 
the non-fraternization rule was undermin- 
ing discipline. As one officer says: “It is 
impossible to enforce an order which 
seeks to keep soldiers off duty from any 
contact with civilians. And an Army order 
which can’t be enforced is worse than no 
order at all.” 

Red Cross official Arthur L. Mayer, 
just back from three months in the for- 
mer battle zone, adds his evidence. “I 
don’t care how much you hate the Ger- 
mans, When you see a little flaxen-haired 
girl holding a doll to her breast, it does 
something to your heart.” 

The Russians, adds Mayer, were too 
smart ever to attempt to apply non- 
fraternization orders which we have found 
unenforceable. 


Brazil's Veterans 


Many tourists, entering the lovely 
harbor of Rio de Janeiro, have exclaimed 
at its amazing beauty. But none have 
expressed pleasure more vociferously than 
several shiploads of passengers who 
landed in Rio last week. 

These were the bulk of the Brazilian 
Expeditionary Forces, back from nearly 
two years’ absence in Italy; as glad to 
be home as any doughboy yelling his head 
off for the Statue of Liberty. 

An important section of Gen, Mark 
Clark’s hard-hitting, cosmopolitan army, 
these Brazilian fighters bring home many 
battle honors, They have learned more 
than the textbooks tell about modern 
warfare. 

After furloughs, those who are not 
discharged will be used to train Brazil’s 
streamlined, postwar army—designed to 
be the most efficient in Latin America. 


Secrecy and Rumors 


“Open covenants, openly arrived at,” 
demanded Woodrow Wilson during the 
last World War. 

That formula does not meet with 
approval at Potsdam, where the first days 
of the momentous Big Three conference 
produced the momentous official state- 
ment that at the opening luncheon Stalin 
served caviar for Churchill and Truman. 

Less caviar and more confidence 
would cut down the crop of rumors which 
always flourishes where secrecy rules. And 
in regard to Russian participation in the 
war against Japan, rumor is thickest. 

On this, no final decision has been 
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Acme 


TRUMAN MEETS STALIN AND CHURCHILL AT POTSDAM. (Left) On Transatlantic trip, the President chats with Secretary of State Byrnes and 
ship's skipper. (Right) The parley begins. The President is in foreground, back to camera. 


reached. One unresolved issue is Man- 
churia, which China insists must be com- 
pletely restored to her, but where Russia 
wants enlarged authority, whether or not 
she fights Japan. 

A major argument put forward for 
accepting Japanese surrender soon is to 
avoid, if possible, the Russo-Chinese com- 
plications which are a dark shadow in the 
background of the Far Eastern picture. 

Puzzle. As for ourselves President 
Truman told picked troops at a flag rais- 
ing ceremony a few miles from the former 
Kaiser’s Berlin palace, that U. S. wants 
neither territory nor money. But back 
home Senators stirred uneasily in Wash- 
ington. Did the President mean we don’t 
want territory (islands) in the Pacific? 

If he did,-a scrap was brewing on 
the home front. For the insistence of 
military leaders long past strengthened 
the demands of many Senators that we re- 
tain such strategic Pacific islands as may 
be needed by us to preserve the peace. 
Only Truman knew whether he meant 
only European territory. Many Senators 
at least hoped that was the case. 


Unique Erin 


What is 
ment? 

Prime Minister de Valera in the Dail 
(Gaelic for Parliament) last week called 
the question ridiculous. Ireland, he as- 
serted, has been a republic since Dec. 29, 
1937, when its present constitution went 
into effect. 

Members of the opposition disagreed. 
The Irish constitution, they pointed out, 
does not define republican status for what 
usually has been called the “Irish Free 
State.” A mere declaration by de Valera, 
says the conservative /rish Times, does 
not create a republic where none existed. 

Perplexity. Asked about the political 
connection with Great Britain, de Valera 
‘expressed himself in careful language: 
“We are an independent republic, asso- 


Ireland's form of govern- 


ciated as a matter of external policy with 
the states of the British Commonwealth.” 

Here, too, there is some confusion. 
In spite of pressure, Ireland did not asso- 
ciate herself with other members of the 
British Commonwealth in fighting the war, 
and as a result of her neutrality is not 
now a member of the United Nations. Yet 
Ireland is a member in good standing in 
the old League of Nations. 


Bell-Bottom Farmers 


Navy-run, American-type farms on 
the Mariana islands are supplying our 
fighting men with vegetables, pork, milk. 

Foreign Economics Administration 
agricultural experts started the farms last 


190th Week of War 


Japan: Admiral Halsey’s U.S. 
Third Fleet, with six superdread- 
naughts, raked the east coast, bombard- 
ing dozens of industrial, military and 
naval targets, including Tokyo suburbs. 
Joining the offensive were a powerful 
British task force, led by the 35,000- 
ton King George V; hordes of U.S. and 
British carrier-based planes; medium 
bombers and fighter planes from Oki- 
nawa; and B-29’s from the Marianas— 
20,000 missions. 


totaling more than 
Planes sank seven Jap ships, including 
a destroyer; damaged 35, including the 


battleship Nagato. Yank losses: 12 
planes, 22 men. 

China: Yank bombers pounded 
the coast from Shanghai to Hong Kong. 
Chinese captured “rice bowl” strong- 
hold of Yiyang, threatening Canton- 
Hankow railroad. Jap marines con- 
tinued drive from Amoy. 

East Indies: Australians strength- 
ened grip on Balikpapan Bay with new 
landings at headwaters. 





fall, under orders of Admiral Nimitz. (By- 
passed Jap island garrisons have long kept 
themselves alive by farming.) 

Now 1,113 acres on Guam, Saipan, 
and Tinian are cultivated by 620 men, in- 
cluding two Navy officers and 243 gobs. 
Most of the crops have gone to improve 
the diet of front-line casualties in base 
hospitals. During the battle of Iwo Jima, 
19 tons of produce were flown to the front 
lines to give battle-weary Marines relief 
from C and K rations, 

Yield so far; 689 tons of vegetables, 
including sweet corn, cabbage, radishes, 
cucumbers, okra, egg plant, squash and 
tomatoes. Milk comes from a herd of 85 
registered Holsteins. The farm’s goo pigs 
root contentedly in the tropical scrub, are 
sheltered by thatch-roofed sheds. 


Spotlight on Monarchy 


Political intrigue buzzed around un- 
occupied thrones of Spain and Belgium. 

Spanish Dictator Franco, on the spot 
because he befriended Hitler and Musso- 
lini, hinted he’d draw a king to trump op- 
ponents in Spain and Allied governments 
whose attitude will determine his fate. 

Franco re-vamped his cabinet, put- 
ting Monarchists in place of half a dozen 
members of his Fascist Falange party. In 
Switzerland, Don Juan, in line for the 
throne, said he wants it—but doesn’t want 
anything to do with Franco. 

King Leopold of Belgium, exiled in 
Austria, refused to abdicate “unless the 
people, as distinct from the present gov- 
ernment, want it.” Premier Van Acker 
charged Leopold collaborated with Nazis. 

Parliament promptly. voted to bar 
Leopold from returning, continue the pres- 
ent regency under his younger brother, 
Charles, and hold a national referendum 
on whether Leopold may come back. 

Belgium’s monarchy is considered 
essential to national existence because 
nothing else could unite racial groups: 
Flemings and Walloons. 
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Upswing 

Home-building program under way as 
FHA grants thousands of priori- 
ties; ceilings put on building costs 


Some 61,500 homes are under con- 
struction, priorities have been granted for 
73,000 more, and still another 98,000 per- 
mits can be given before 1946. 

These new homes are not public 
housing projects but privately-financed, 
and it is hoped that 400,000 of them will 
be started in the next 12 months, accord- 
ing to John B. Blandford, National Hous- 
ing Administrator. “It will be a good start 
toward our peacetime goal of 1,260,000 
new homes a year,” he said. 

This does not mean that the lid is off. 
Right now, veterans are the only. people 
who can build anywhere. To get priorities, 
others must live in areas where there is 
still a need to relieve war congestion. 

To hold building costs, which have 
risen 30% over the 1935-39 levels, OPA 
will put dollars-and-cents price ceilings 
on building materials in the fall and, in 
some areas, cost of installations and ap- 
plied paint and paper will be controlled. 

Meantime, FHA—which has helped 6 
million American families buy, build or 
improve their homes in its rr years (home 
loans insured: $8 billion; repaid $33 bil- 
lion)—pointed out that its ability to in- 
sure mortgages on existing construction 
will be an important factor in the great 
postwar building program. It will make 
for a ready sale of old property by owners 
who want to build new homes. 


Hat Parade 


The fall hat styles were out. 

Buyers came from far and near for 
New York showings, found the rumor true 
that fashion marches upward. Hats to 


whistle at soared skyward, displayed more 
bulk, width too. Offside models left half 
the head exposed, the other half expan- 
sively blacked out. Brims took balloon 
shapes, turbans towered, swirled, bulged in 
new places. 

Hats to take seriously were feminine 
but simple—berets with a new side roll 
brim, double-deck pillboxes, off-the-face 
tricornes, tailored workaday models, all 
showing plenty of forehead. 

It was a case of more hat, less trim- 
ming, with black and neutrals the high 
color choices. . 


Can You Speak ? 


Movie extras must learn to speak 
right before they get a chance at stardom, 
Actress Virginia Mayo said, counseling 
‘teen-agers to get off to a good vocal start. 

Poor tonal quality can be traced to 
an undeveloped voice box, she said. To 
develop it, keep forcing more tone up 
from the pit of your stomach. 

“If you can get far enough from the 
neighbors, the best exercise is to shout,” 
Miss Mayo said. “Shout, not screech.” If 
you have to train more quietly, take a 
few words then sentences at a time and 
work daily to control pitch until your 
voice gets deeper and richer. 

“While you're working on sound, 
practice loosening up the lips with a few 
tongue-twisters,” urged Miss Mayo, who 
thinks most mumbled delivery is due to 
inactive lips and tongue. 


Exec at 7 


Seven-year-old Kenney Bales spends 
his summer vacations “tending to busi- 
ness,” for this youngster is owner of the 
Acme Stool Co., High Point, N. C. 

N. W. Bales, foster father of the red- 
headed orphan boy, “set him up in busi- 





Sophie Goode, Charmante 


Studio, Inc. 


FALL WILL SEE, in ladies’ hats, pert side roll brim beret by Stetson, Harryson's new high pillbox. 
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N. C. Press Bureau 


STOOLS to pay for Kenney Bales’ schools. 


ness” four years ago investing $300. Two 
young women were put to work, have 
assembled as many as 600 stools in a 
week. And “the boss” already has saved 
enough money for school and college. 

Of course, Kenney’s father has taken 
time to help purchase materials, sell the 
finished product. But it is Kenney’s busi- 
ness and he is excited by the new little 
factory that is to be built. The plant has 
been housed in a back-yard shed. 


Children Wanted 


Renters with children are welcome in 
the Solomon apartments, Cleveland. 

Years ago when landlords closed doors 
to his family, just over from Hungary, 
Henry Solomon swore he would become 
an apartment owner, never bar children. 

Today, he not only welcomes families 
with children but encourages them to have 
more, gives $25 War Bond to each new 
baby tenant. First renters to produce quin- 
tuplets will get an apartment building. 


Foresight 


Homeowners were asked to fill their 
fuel oil tanks now. 

It is going to take 84 million more 
gallons of petroleum a day to power the 
Pacific war when it hits its peak, the 
Petroleum Administration said. That 
meant users of fuel oil would face tight 
supplies and critical distribution problems. 

If dealers fill home tanks now, they 
can restock their own tanks, get more 
oil into their communities. 


Sparkle Tips 


Men spent twice as many dollars on 
diamonds for their best girls last year as 
in pre-war years. Girls can show their 
appreciation by keeping them sparkling. 

It’s natural for the oil in soap or 
lotions to cling to a diamond; miners 
flush the crushed rock in which diamonds 
are found over grease, which catches and 
holds the gems. Oil and sediment on the 
back of a stone smother its fire. When 
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light can’t get in, sparkle can’t get out. 
A monthly shine-up will keep the luster. 

Quickest method is to make a solution 
of three parts»hot water, one part am- 
monia. Let the ring lie in this, scrub 
gently with an eyebrow brush, if the set- 
ting is intricate. Then rinse in running 
water and drain on tissue paper. 


See your jeweler twice a year. He'll 


be glad to give your ring a buffing with 
a little ring rouge (polishing powder), 
check it for loose stones. 


Dictators 


American children under well-mean- 
ing but dictatorial parents are not much 
better off psychologically than regimented 
Nazi youth, said Dr. Ronald Lippitt, Mass. 
Institute of Technology, who studied 
Nazi youth in prewar Europe. Such chil- 
dren are contented, but they grédw up un- 
prepared for maturity, democracy. 

Parents who are afraid to let their 
children out of sight, who worry about 
daughters on dates, are admitting failure, 
he said. Mother-knows-best parents in- 
cline to be shocked when youngsters reach 
adolescence. “I’m losing them. They don’t 
need me any more,” they say. They should 
feel triumph as their children learn to 
handle each new experience. 

Dr Lippitt’s suggestions to parents: 
Give youngsters a generous spread of fam- 
ily fun, include neighborhood boys and 
girls. Give them a voice in family plans. 
Gradually widen the places they can go, 
the things they can do without permis- 
sion; responsible children can soon play 
after school without first reporting home. 


3-Year-Old Waves 


The Waves put out a call for 20,000 
new recruits as they celebrated the third 
birthday of their organization. That would 
bring their strength up to 106,000. 

Waves, found to be better gunnery 
instructors than men, also teach celestial 
navigation. But half of the recruits now 
wanted will be assigned to the hospital 
corps, where they are needed as lab tech- 
nicians, occupational therapists. 

A recent increase in food allowance 
brings enlisted pay, including food and 
quarters, to $155 a month. About 25 
recruits a menth are trained as officers. 


Itemized 


Protector. A liquid now on the mar- 
ket, added to sprinkling water, banishes 
mildew. It works on shower curtains, 
leather goods, too. 

Machine Maid. Promised is a wash- 
ing machine, for both dishes and clothes, 
that will churn butter, make ice cream, 
peel potatoes in its off moments. 

Warming. The military took off its 
“freeze” on wool blankets, assured civil- 
ians of enough to meet demands. 

Washable. Britain is sending a 
sheer printed worsted called wool taf- 
feta. It washes like cotton. 





High Points Blues 


High points on canned tomatoes, 
catsup, attest to their food value, delicious 
flavor. It is war need, not low production 
that makes them scarce. 

The tomato has made the sharpest 
gains in public favor in vegetable history 
(and it is a vegetable—the Supreme Court 
decided that 50 years ago when importers 
tried to evade.a custom duty by shipping 
it as a fruit). First grown in floating gar- 
dens by the Aztecs, sent to Europe by 
Catholic priests, it was long considered 
just an ornamental plant. Cousin to the 
deadly nightshade, scholars dubbed its 
fruit poisonous and it wasn’t until the 
18th century that a venturesome Rhode 
Islander tasted it, found it good. 

Now it’s a major truck crop. Plant- 
ings this year were highest on record, but 
the wet spring meant poor pollination 
(bees can’t work on rainy days), so the 
crop may just be average. The pack will 
be big, but the military take is 63%. 

Fortunately, this easy-to-can vege- 
table is a prime favorite with victory 
gardeners, who grow almost as many as 
are grown commercially (more than 25 
million bu.) Plenty for the table, plenty to 
can, plenty to make: 

Catsup. To a peck of ripe tomatoes, 
take: 2 medium-sized onions, 4 tsp. cay- 
enne pepper, 2 c. cider vinegar, 14 tbsp. 
broken stick cinnamon, 1 tbsp. whole 
cloves, 3 garlic cloves finely chopped, 1 
tbsp. paprika, 1 c. sugar, 24 tsp. salt. 

Slice tomatoes and boil until soft. 
Slice onions in another kettle, add a little 
water and cook until tender. Run toma- 
toes and onions through a sieve, mix 
pulps. Add cayenne pepper and boil mix- 
ture rapidly to about half original volume. 

In an enamel pan, simmer vinegar 





HOME-MADE tomato catsup will save points. 
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with spice bag containing cinnamon and 
garlic for 30 min., then bring to boil. Re- 
move from fire, cover. Add to tomato 
mixture when it is cooked down, then 
paprika, sugar, salt. Boil until consistency 
is right. Peur boiling hot into sterilized 
jars, seal immediately. 


Stretcher 


Peach butter stretches sugar almost 
twice as far as jam or jelly, USDA home 
economists said as the country’s biggest 
peach crop still moved to market. 

Firm portions of culls, imperfectly 
shaped fruit peeled and pitted, are cooked 
in their own juice, stirred constantly until 
soft. Press through a colander, then a fine 
sieve. Use about half*as much sugar as 
sieved fruit (up to half the sugar weight 
can be replaced with corn syrup or honey). 
Add a scant 4 tsp. salt per qt. of butter. 
Boil rapidly, stirring to prevent scorching; 
as it cooks down, reduce the heat. Whole 
spices (clove and cinnamon are good with 
peach) tied in a small cloth bag add flavor 
without darkening the fruit. 


HEALTH 
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U. 8. Army Corps of Seatncere 
QUININE EXTRACTOR. It reaps inexpensive 


quinine from Latin American cinchona. 


Malaria Battle Victory 


Java’s monopoly on quinine produc- 
tion is ended. Army has developed a 
method of extracting the drug which for 
the first time makes South America’s 
wild cinchona trees a practical source 
of quinine. 

The method, developed by Maj. 
Robert Lee Kaye, Engineer Corps, does 
away with carting tons of cinchona bark 
out of the dense jungles where it grows, 
drying, grinding and shipping it to Amer- 
ica for transformation into a few pounds 
of quinine. 

Instead, Major Kaye extracts the 
quinine in the jungle with a 1,500 Ib. 
machine which can be broken down and 
carried into the jungle on men’s backs. 

Dirt Cheap. Operated by one man, 
it makes 20 Ibs, of totaquine, “poor man’s 
quinine,” a day (not as pure as Java 
quinine but just as effective a foe of 
malaria). To extract totaguine Major 
Kaye uses a small gasoline engine to cir- 
culate chips of fresh cinchona bark in a 
water-sulphuric acid mixture, then pumps 
the liquid into another container where 











Waen people grow older and digestion 
becomes weakened or impaired they often 
need larger amounts of certain food elements to 
maintain strength and vitality. Ovaltine can 
help in these important ways: 

First, it supplies a wide variety of food ele- 
ments which are frequently deficient in diets of 
elderly people. High-quality proteins, food 
minerals Iron, Calcium and Phosphorus, and 
vitamins A, B:, D, G and Niacin. 


Second, it furnishes these vital factors in food- 
drink form—specially processed for easy digestion, 


Third, taken warm at bedtime, Ovaltine 
promotes sound sleep, without drugs. So try 
it, today—to get the extra nourishment needed 
to maintain strength and vitality. 


OVALTINE 


NER 


STRANGE PLASTIC WASHER cleans dishes 

like magic. Soft, pliable, self-sudsing. Banishee 

dishwas shing drudgery. Makes oceans of rich, 

foamy lather. Removes grea yolk, all food 

stains quick pe a wink. ‘Teaves dishes eparkling. 

spotlessly C AN 

SAMPLES FOR AGENTS. Sample offer sent 

oer cane t to all who send name at once. A 
any postal will do. 

SEND NO MONEY buat yo name. KRISTEE 
. 841 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO. 


EARN 
| MONEY 
— 


Us IN JIFFY! , 
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ss Now. 
THE MELVILLE Co. Dept. 4000, CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 


PARALYSIS AND 
SPASTIC CORRECTION 
Milton H. Berry Foundation 


Nationally famous corrective program for 


children and adults, Teaching paralyzed people how to 
walk, talk and become physically independent. Our 
forty-seventh year. Fifteen schools in the United States, 
Write National Medical Director—G. S$, GORDON, 
M.D., 16260 VENTURA BLVD., ENCINO, CALIF, 
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sodium hydroxide and alcohol are added. 
Distilled, this leaves a bitter purplish 
powder. For small-scale production even 
simpler equipment can be used—any sort 
of containers, vinegar instead of sul- 
phuric acid, wood ashes instead of sodium 
hydroxide, a hand pump instead of a 
gasoline engine. 

Result is an effective anti-malarial 
which can be produced so cheaply (three- 
tenths of a cent per dose) that for the 
first time all the world’s malaria victims 
will be able to afford treatment. 


Baby Ratios 


Farmers’ wives are the most fertile 
class of American women. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. says that in 1940 every 
1,000 farmers’ wives had 629 children 
under 5 years of age. Wives of semi-skilled 
workers averaged 446, while professional 
people were at the bottom of the list 
with only 359. 

All women, however, showed a 
marked decline in fertility in the 30-year 
period between 1910 and 1940, when the 
birthrate among professional people went 
down 30%; among farmers, 25%. 


Laborers and semi-skilled workers 
had 12% fewer children. 
Marked increase in the _ birthrate 


during the war has not yet been broken 
down for occupational groups. 


Wheel-Cane 


The faltering thump of the blind 
man’s cane is giving way to a positive 
whir in Southern California. Explanation 
is a new kind of cane with a specially 
constructed 4-in. metal wheel at the tip, 
developed by Harry J. Deneau, Monterey 
Park. 

The wheel acts as an “eye,” is sen- 
sitive to objects as small as a match 
stick. As the cane is rolled ahead, a user 
testified, “you can feel the difference be- 


tween grass or sidewalk, bumpy or smooth 
surface, as well as whether there is an 
obstacle in your way.” 





Los Angeles Times 


WHEEL CANE, a sensitive guide for blind. 
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“Straightforward Bible 


A modern translation of the New 
Testament, stripped of archaic phrases 
but keeping the “majesty and grandeur” 
of the 334-year-old King James Version, 
will be published this fall in standard and 
pocket sizes. 

This Revised Standard Version, a 15- 
year work led by Dean Luther A. Weigle, 
Yale university Divinity school, “will 
enable the reader of today to get the 
meaning of the Scriptures in straight- 
forward language.” 

Elizabethan “thee’s” and “thou’s” 
are omitted except when used in prayers 
addressed to God. “Unto” becomes “to.” 
Repeated phrases like “and it came to 
pass” are dropped. 

Similar,.translation of the Old Testa- 
ment is two-thirds completed. 


Legislators Bibled 


It was B-Day for California’s legis- 
lators. Samuel Fulton, Milwaukee indus- 
trialist and six-time international presi- 
dent of the Gideon Society, gave each law- 
maker a standard Bible, with the recipi- 
ent’s name stamped on the cover in gold. 


Religionist Stalin 


Religion cannot be stopped. Con- 
science cannot be stilled. Religion is a 
matter of conscience and conscience is 
free. Worship and religion are free. 

The words are Marshal Stalin’s, as 
quoted by England’s “Red Dean,” Dr. 
Hewlett Johnson, who interviewed Stalin 
at Moscow. 

War convinced both Russian church 
and state of the other’s patriotism, Stalin 
said. In early Soviet days, he declared, 
the Orthodox patriarch anathematized the 
government and forbad the people to pay 
taxes. “We were obliged to defend our- 
selves. The state had to act.” 


Lutheran Unity 


More than three million Lutherans 
in North America may be brought closer 
together in worship. 

Meeting at Pittsburgh, four of Lu- 
theranism’s eight American bodies moved 
to compile a common hymn book and 
order of service usable in all National 
Lutheran Council churches. Many differ- 
ent hymn editions and orders of worship 
are now in use among the 10,000 parishes. 


Factory Chaplains 


Military chaplains planning to enter 
industrial pastoral service after the war 
are getting six weeks of “know-how” at 
Illinois’ Wheaton College. There they are 
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offered credits in personal evangelism, fac- 
tory organization and administration, per- 
sonnel and industrial relations, organized 
labor problems, health and safety. 

Nearby - industrial plants, United 
Evangelical Action reports, will become 
“laboratories” for observing the “practical 
side” of industrial chaplaincy. 


Sunday School Magnet 


There is no pupil shortage at sub- 
urban Hollywood's St. Luke’s Episcopal 
church. The reason: Sunday school lessons 
“told” in Bible drama movies. 

Since the pastor, Rev. James K. 
Friedrich, began his program, Sunday 
school attendance upped five-fold and 
classes were held in two shifts. Young- 
sters flocked to hear the old stories. With 
a different lesson each month, teachers 
relate it the first Sunday, discuss it the 
second, show it in movies the third and 
re-discuss it the fourth. 


More Goodwill 


The Methodist Church will set up 
18 additional Goodwill Industries through 
funds provided by its Crusade for Christ 
campaign. 

Started 40 years ago, Goodwill Indus- 
_tries provide training and employment 
for physically, mentally and_ socially 
handicapped persons. They are self-sup- 
porting and non-denominational. Last 
year Goodwill Industries served more 
than 23,000 persons in go cities, paid 
them nearly $4 million in wages. 


GI Clergymen 


Upwards of 2,700 men in-the armed 
forces want to be ministers after the war. 

Many of them are now chaplains’ 
assistants. Their names. have been sent 
to the 67 denominations they represent. 

Clergy recruits in Europe will -start 
pre-theological studies overseas under U. S. 
Government education programs. Even if 
all the 8,000 Protestant chaplains return 
to home parishes, there will still be a seri- 
ous minister shortage. 


International 


SEABEE CHAPEL on Admiralty Isles, one of 
15 served. by 18 chaplains. 


THIS IS NO TIME TO FIDDLE 


History tells us that Nero, with apparent unconcern, sat 
idly by and fiddled while Rome burned. Are we growing 
to be a nation of Neros? American property is being 
destroyed by fire to the tune of over $425,000,000 annu- 
ally, yet unless it touches his own belongings, the average 
American citizen isn't particularly interested. He blindly 
ignores the fact that increased losses mean increased costs 
and frequently the destruction of property that can not 
be replaced. An awakened public can do much to prevent 
this great economic waste—this is no time to fiddle. 
United States Fire agents from coast to coast are con- 
stantly presenting these facts to the public for the sole 
purpose of saving lives and property. 








THE TOWN 


Got a Job for a Vet? 


Confused and anxious, veterans have 
one common desire: A decent job 
offering opportunity and security 


A million and a half servicemen al- 
ready have switched from uniforms to 
civvies. Only 21,000 of these have gone 
to school under Federal subsidy; most 
went right to work. 

Complete demobilization will release 
15 million veterans into civilian life. The 
four million veterans of World War I 
found jobs in the great expansion which 
followed that war. Can the 15 million 
veterans of this war do likewise? 

Few Loans. Veterans of World War 
II have more rights, benefits and privi- 
leges than any other American veterans 
ever had. But many of these are “paper” 
privileges. The G.I. Bill of Rights, for 
example, was supposed to encourage pri- 
vate loans to veterans through Federal 
guarantee of half the loan ($2,000 max- 
imum guarantee). Of the 14 million vet- 
erans today, 11,000 have gotten loans 
toward purchasing a home, 700 for busi- 
ness, 270 for farms. 

Numerous agencies have been set up 
to help. But few are the cities which, like 
New York City, house all these agencies 
under one roof; few are the communities, 
which like Altoona, Pa., make a serious 
effort to fit the man to the job. Little 
wonder the veteran feels he’s a victim of 
confusion and the run-around. 

Security. What the veteran primarily 
wants is a job. Not just any job. Today 
there are some 30,000 veterans drawing 
$20 a week readjustment compensation 
rather than accept unsatisfactory work. 
The veteran wants work with opportunity 
and security. With VJ-Day in sight, he’s 
more interested in a low-salary job with 
a future than a higher-paid war job. 

That’s the way Gordon Rowe, 24, of 





Beaman, Iowa, felt when he was honorably 
discharged with 106 points. The sergeant 
had served 52 months with the Army in- 
fantry, 23 months overseas; earned four 
battle stars, two Purple Hearts and the 
Silver Star for heroism. 

Gordon had held a number of pre- 
war jobs, had been happy in none. Now, 
four years older, married, he wanted to 
settle down. But to do that he had to 
find a job which would offer him security. 
That was Gordon Rowe’s problem. 

Red Tape. After running into red 
tape—and buck-passing, Gordon despaired 
finding the job he wanted through the 
governmental agencies. On his own initi- 
ative, he found what he was looking for 
with the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. in Washington, where he met 
his bride. 

Gordon started work at a modest 
salary. He'll be trained on the job as a 
central office repairman and his earnings 
will increase with his skill. What is im- 
portant to Gordon is this: He has a job 
he likes and one with a future. 

An Army survey indicates that most 
soldiers share Gordon’s post-service at- 
titude. Of those interviewed, 7% plan on 
going to full-time school, 7% want to go 
into business for themselves, 8% farming, 
the rest want a decent job. 

Gordon Rowe’s problem is no mere 
personal problem. It is the problem of 
15 million veterans. It is everybody’s 
problem. 

Will we plan to provide the jobs, 
or will we sit back and wait for the vet- 
erans, disillusioned and bitter, to take the 
initiative ? 


Clammers’ Clamor 


Lushest clamming flats in Massachu- 
setts are restricted to local residents 


CAREER FOR VETERAN. Gordon Rowe went fo work for phone company. Photos show three beginning phases: Instruction, training, practice. 
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Thus, when heavy rains polluted the New- 
buryport flats, diggers (currently getting 
$12 a barrel against $5 pre-war) were 
forced to try low-yielding beaches. They 
cast longing eyes in direction of Boston, 
Revere and Quincy clam flats, asked lift- 
ing of the non-resident ban. When no 
response was forthcoming, Mayor John M. 
Kelleher, in reprisal, threatened to shut 
down Newburyport’s chlorination plant— 
only one in the area—at which bivalves 
from the four diggings must be treated. 
Closing of the plant would hit hard 
Bay State’s $2 million clamming industry. 
and make food scantier in meat-scarce, 
shellfish-eating New England. 





In the Family 


For the first time in 42 years the 
clerk and recorder of Beaverhead county, 
Mont., is not a member of the Baker 
family. Albert, last of the four to hold 
the elected office, resigned to take an- 
other job. His son is not ready to succeed 
him. The junior Baker is only 5s. 

Since 1903, the clerk of the court- 
house at Dillon has been in sequence: 
John S. Baker, son Jay, daughter Vera, 
John again, and son Albert. Another son, 
George, was deputy clerk. 

Baker candidates have always won. 
the clerkship by a big margin, because, 
according to voters, “they're just*naturally 
nice people.” 


Bus Fuss 


Four Washington agencies (War 
Labor Board, Offices of Economic Stabili- 
zation, Defense Transportation and Price 
Administration) have set Aug. 15 as the 
end of the line for Wentworth Bus Lines, 
Inc., serving 6,500 passengers in 14 New 
Hampshire communities. 

The bus company has taken its pro- 
test to Federal court. Mayors of Dover, 
Portsmouth, Somersworth and Rochester 
have protested to Washington. State news- 
papers have protested editorially. 

The bus company was ordered out of 
business for refusal to sign an agreed- 
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upon contract with an AFL union of its 
drivers and mechanics. The bus company 
contends it can not do so because there 
isn’t any union any more, and has offered 
the testimony of two former union officers 
to that effect. A representative of the in- 
ternational union testified, however, the 
union still existed, and he could sign for 
the officer-less local. He accused the com- 
pany of coercion against union members. 

The four Federal agencies took com- 
bined action to force the company out of 
business after OES decided refusal to 
sign the contract impeded the war effort. 

Washington agencies admitted there 
might be a temporary transportation tan- 
gle for the area’s Navy Yard and war 
plants, but calculated that car pools and 
other bus lines could handle the situation. 


Adventure in Brotherhood 


In Ashton and Franklin Grove, IIL, 
all-white small farming communities 90 
miles west of Chicago, children had never 
seen a Negro. 

To families there, the Presbyterian 
Illinois district sent 15 Negro children 
from Chicago for two week vacation-visits 
as an “adventure in brotherhood.” 

The Negro youngsters shared the 
same roofs and tables with their hosts, 
attended church with them, played with 
the hometown children. They got to know 
and like each other. When vacation was 
over, hosts and guests agreed they’d all 
had a wonderful time. 

Pleased with the reaction, the Rev. 
Nevin E. Kendell, director, planned to 
send two more groups of Negro children 
to other all-white Illinois towns. 


Community “Face Lifting” 


Faribault, Minn. (pop. 14,529), 
founded as a fur trapper’s post and today 
the trading center of a thriving dairy 
farm district, plans a face-lifting opera- 
tion on its six-block business section as 
its chief postwar project. The program is 
called the town’s “most tremendous for- 
ward step” since it was founded 75 years 
ago. 

Taking its cue from a similar pro- 
gram originating in Franklin Square, N.Y., 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 19), Better Faribault 
Association wants to remodel the down- 
town business section into a modern- 
front shopping center. A test block was 
selected and an architectural firm com- 
missioned to see what could be done. 

Uniformity. All the building fronts 
will be remodeled uniformly above the 
awning level, leaving the street-level de- 
signs up to the individual store owners. 

The awning line will be of standard 
height down the whole block; overhanging 
signs will be taken down, windows 
squared, parapets lowered, and upper 
fronts painted the same color. 

Ninety percent of the merchants and 
property owners have agreed to the plan 
and many stores have begun redesigning 
fronts. Estimated total cost: $100,000. 





Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. 


PHONORADIO. I? offers more power, better 
tone, compact recordplayer. 


Million Holiday Radios 


Reconversion officials expect a million 
new radio sets on the civilian market by 
Christmas. 

Many of these will be models new 
to the trade made by manufacturers here- 
tofore not in the field. More than too 
manufacturers are prepared to turn out 
radio sets now as against 52 before the 
war. 

This fall’s sets will have more “reach- 
out” power, better tone. First models will 
run to table compacts, portables, record 
player and radio combinations and pocket 
receivers. 

Price is still up in the air. Manufac- 
turers say the cheaper models will be 15% 
to 25% higher, the more expensive models 
up to 50% higher. Reason: Higher labor 
and material costs. 


Frogologist 


At the age of 12, Albert Beaver, 
Midlothian, Tex., decided to go in for 
the respectable profession of bullfrog 
raising. 

Gathering frogs from a nearby creek, 
he installed them in his father’s dairy 
pond, sat down to wait his fortune. 

But Albert’s hopes were soon dashed. 
Instead of thriving, his frogs became list- 
less, anemic, scarcely capable of one 
healthy kick in the frying pan. 

Then Albert made a bold move. He 
strung two electric light wires across his 
pond in the shape of an X with bulbs 
about a foot above the water. Every 
night he burns them until 10:30, attracts 
thousands of bugs which fall into the 
water, are devoured by his now bulging 
bullfrogs. 

He had to install ducks to eat the sur- 
plus. They grow to 7 lbs. in 8 to 10 
weeks, go to market along with his frogs, 
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have boosted Albert’s income to War 
Bond buying proportions, 


Western Steel 


Henry J. Kaiser asked the govern- 
ment to let hinr run the Far West’s war- 
born steel industry. 

His first step would be to lease from 
Defense Plant Corp. the $200 million 
Geneva plant at Provo, Utah, now oper- 
ated by U. S. Steel. Money would come 
froma “Kaiser Syndicate,” including 
A. P. Gianini, founder of California’s 
Bank of America. 

Kaiser said he’d enlarge the Geneva 
plant, and combine its operations with his 
$111 million plant at Fontana, Cal., in a 
“completely integrated iron and steel in- 
dustry in Utah, Colorado and California.” 

DPC officials denied receiving any 
“definite offer” from Kaiser. “We’re al- 
ready negotiating with U. S. Steel and 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, for western 
plants,” they said. “If Kaiser wants to 
talk business, we’ll see him, too.” 


Cheaper Air Travel 


Flying cross-continent will be cheaper 
than taking a Pullman lower berth, if 
Civil Aeronautics Board okays petitions 
of United and American airlines to slash 
average fares to 44¢ per mile. 

Rail fares are 3.3¢ per mile, plus 
Pullman surcharge. A lower berth from 
New York to Los Angeles costs $121.91, 
plus 15% tax. The new air fare would be 
$119.10—also plus 15% tax. (Present 
New York-Los Angeles air fare: $124.75. 
Pre-war: $149.95.) 


EDUCATION 


Methodist Colleges 


When wartime restrictions halted new 
construction, Methodist senior and junior 
colleges used accumulated funds to pay 
off old debts. Results: Despite fewer 
students, indebtedness is at the lowest 
point in 25 years. 

Since Pearl Harbor nearly $3.5 million 
in long-standing debts against such insti- 
tutions have been paid off, while nearly 
$5 million more has been ear-marked for 
new construction when materials are avail- 
able, said Dr. John O. Gross, Nashville, 
Tenn., Methodist Board of Education 
spokesman. 


Parents’ Guidebook 


For parents preparing to enroll chil- 
dren in school for the first time,- the 
Bridgewater Township Elementary 
Schools, Raritan, N. J., issues a guide- 
book outlining school board rules and 
other information. 

Compiled by Carleton M. Saunders, 











You Can Get 
Quick Relief From 
Tired Eyes 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 
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EYES OVERWORKED? Fae put two +a of 
Murine in each eye. Right away you feel it 
start tocleanse and soothe your eyes. You get— 





auiex RELIEF! SGuriac’s - sctaiadiiiealiee 
blended ingredients quickly relieve the dis- 
comfort of tired, burning eyes. Safe, gentle 
Murine helps thousands—let it help you, too. 
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: After washing 
parts well with thick lather of 
Resinol Soap—apply soothing 
Resinol Ointment. Being oily 
and specially medicated it gives 
quick, long-lasting relief. 

At all druggists. Buy and try today. 


3 RES iINoeme 


AnD SOAP 
RED, ROUGH HANDS 
Enjoy soothing comfort, prompt 


relief with world-known, mildly 
medicated, emollient 


CUTICURA OINTMENT 


PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


100% SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY BACK 





SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


* CHRISTMAS CARDS -pmnnccs 
P+ 


Dipset sna 
6 costly o' in s never 
before offered. mG in oxdeus fast. Gor- 


IM 





> profit New 
eatures—cleverideas. p £9100". bre profit. 
rite today for 
Locust, f Dept. 5 


PURO CO., 
WAEt ope 
profession 
tionist. Earnings of men and 
women in this greatly 
fession run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 
w weeks home frataing. Easy terms. Not medical 
or . qnivopedy. er capital necessary. No 
@oods to buy. 50th year. Write for Free Booklet. 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 





589 St.Louis, Mo. 








wg business 
our own? 
become. A loot correc- 





Acme 


GI GRADUATES. Birmingham General Hos- 
pital, Van Nuys, Cal., first in U.S. to give high 
school diplomas. 





supervising principal, the booklet urges 
parents to join P.T.A.’s; stresses the im- 
portance of regular attendance, care of 
property and books; tells how to register 
grievances; and even lists the symptoms 
of mumps, measles, chicken pox, diph- 
theria, poliomyelitis and scarlet fever. 


Phi Beta Kappa Cop 


Pounding a beat eight hours a day 
and then going to school or studying 12 
hours is tough work. But for Frederick J. 
Ludwig, Bronx, N.Y., policeman, it paid 
off. He was named co-winner of the $200 
Toppan Prize in constitutional law at 
Columbia university. 

Sole support of his widowed mother 
and younger brother, Patrolman Ludwig, 
the police department’s only Phi Beta 
Kappa winner, expects to earn his law 
degree in October. 


Reader’s ‘‘Tickets”’ 


To encourage children to read dur- 
ing the summer, the Milwaukee public 
library has a “reading railroad” which 
issues tickets to places_the children have 
visited in their book travels. 

* Each child who joins the club, spon- 
sored by the Ancient Order of Book 
Worms, gets a folder bearing his name and 
the statement: “This trip IS necessary.” 
“Tickets” are issued after books have 
been read and are added to the folder. 
Rivalry is keen to see who can have the 
most tickets. 

Last year more than 8,000 kids 
joined up at the main and 17 branch li- 
braries in the city. 


Progressive or Illiterate? 


Following the “fads and fancies’ of 
progressive educators costs California mil- 
lions of dollars a year to “graduate il- 


literates,” charged a state senate interim 
committee report. 
Progressive teaching, designed to 
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foster self-reliance by permitting great 
freedom of action and speech in the class- 
room and personal initiative in finding 
answers to problems, actually retards 
learning, insisted John H. Swan, former 
state senator and professor at Sacramento 
college. 

“If we listen to reports of the pro- 
fessional educators, tremendous progress 
has been made in education, but if we ask 
a child to read a passage of literature 
or to write an effective business letter 
in correct English, we are amazed at the 
illiteracy of the school’s product,” he de- 
clared. 


Town Hall at 5 


Little Ronnie Trezza, 
from the piano, curtsied daintily. She had 
just played to an audience in New 
York’s Town Hall—dream of every aspir- 
ing musician in the U.S. 

Ronnie was the youngest of 45 chil- 
dren who had won the coveted chance 
from the Music Education League. Be- 
fore, she and 200 other children from New 
York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut and New 
Jersey had been auditioned by some of 
the country’s top musicians, and graded on 
performance and knowledge theory. 

Says Miss Isabel Lowden, president 
and founder of the League: “There are 
few who have all the qualifications nec- 
essary to become outstandingly successful 
on the concert stage. The great need is 
for musically intelligent audiences. An 
abundance of such audiences would raise 
the standard of concert and radio pro- 
grams, And the training of such audiences 
begins with the child.” 

Another firm belief of Miss Lowden’s 
(herself an accomplished musician and 
one-time music critic of the Chicago Daily 
News): From the audition series children 
learn the ‘need of paying attention to de- 
tail, doing a job well—translate that 
knowledge to other parts of their lives. 


BETWEEN 


age 55, rose 
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Against Conscription: Germany 
practiced peacetime conscription, for two 
or more centuries. Today we see the re- 
sult. Will the U.S. pattern after Ger- 
many? A conscription law is laying a 
foundation for future troubles. Conscrip- 
tion has not saved Germany, neither can 
it save America, 

L, Bontrager, Greenwood, Del. 


Share and Share Alike: I heartily 
agree with Estella Dodson, Bloomington, 


JULY 30, 1945 

Ind. Why not share our food with those 
who have none, for food, gasoline, cloth- 
ing, are thrown to the four winds in this 
freedom loving country. Not by the masses 
of course but by “classes.’”’ Why not share 
and share alike? 

Mrs. Frank C. King, Yucaipa, Cal. 


Red Rewards: I understand that 
Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgom- 
ery was awarded the Order of Victory as 
was General Eisenhower and the correct 
figures are that the award has been be- 
stowed upon five Russians (including 
Marshal Gregori Zhukov), one American 
and one Englishman —totaling seven. 
PATHFINDER said seven Russians had re- 
ceived the award before Eisenhower. 

Kenneth E. Crouch, Bedford, Va. 


[The Soviet Embassy 
confirms Reader Crouch’s 
five Russians, plus Gen. 
Field Marshal Montgomery, 
—Ed.} 


in Washington 
statement: Only 
Eisenhower and 
hold the award. 


Congressional Pay: Your comment 
on Congressmen’s pay was to me quite 
shallow, they are no exceptions to the high 
cost of living, I have not had a pay raise 
since the war began. I believe I would 
enjoy very much trying to get along on a 
mere $10,000 a year. 

P. A. Shea, Portland, Oreg. 


[Get yourself elected to Congress, come 
onsdown and try it out. Pathfinder will buy a 
1,000 word piece on your experiences in liv- 
ing on a Congressman’s social scale within 
that income in Washington.—Ep.] 


. I think it is a dangerous practice 
for Congressmen to vote themselves in- 
creased pay. No party to a contract has a 
right to change the contract to his. own 
advantage. If salaries are to be raised, the 
Constitution should -be changed or the 
candidatés should make a race on that 
issue. . 

E. H. Smith, Murray, Ky. 

Church by Law: Mrs. Carpenter 
should read Amendment 1 to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States before advocat- 
ing compulsory Sunday school attendance. 
We do not compel certain religious sects 
to salute our flag; why should churches 
try to compel us to attend their services? 
It can’t be done! 

Arthur LaRue, Kirkwood, Mo. 

. Mrs. Ellis Carpenter suggests a 
law requiring “every child and _ his 
mother” to go to Sunday school on Sun- 
day. What about his father? 

Ida G. Kast, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


A compulsory law to make the 
mothers ‘and their children go to Sunday 
school would not help out on sinning. 
The laws of God should be obeyed. Satur- 
day according to the Bible is the real 
time for Bible schools. 

Mrs. F. C. Harris, Concord, N.H. 


SMILES 


Summer Shortages 


Cotton is scarce and woolens are rare, 
And the rayon supply won’t reach; 
At least, that’s the general impression I 
got, 
As I strolled yesterday on the beach. 
Grace McFarland 


Dentist: “What can I do for you 
today?” 

Patient: “Well, with this sugar short- 
age and all, I think you had better pull 


my sweet tooth.” 


Little Billy’s class had been studying 
birds in nature study at school. One eve- 
ning Billy came running to his mother 
and said excitedly, “Oh, Mother, I just 
saw a barn swallow.” 

“Why Billy,” Mother replied, “how 
ridiculous! What in the world could a 
barn swallow?” 


“They're not scarce, but they sell better if | 
put out one box at a time!” 


Man Golfer: “Hey 
your baby. buggy across the greens like 
that!” 

Mother: “Baby yourself! Playing 
with that little white ball and wearing 
those ridiculous short pants!” 

Game Warden: “Listen, fellow! Can’t 
fish here!” 

Fisherman: “I really 
I’ve never tried to talk to one! 


don’t know. 


” 


Brain Teaser No. 92 


If 160 pounds of 
sea water contain 8 
pounds of salt, how 
much fresh water 
must be added so that 
go pounds of the new 
sihind will contain 3 pounds of salt? 
Solution to No. g1 
1.24 times 0.76 times 1.25 times the 
cost would have to equal $5,890. The cost 
would be $5,000. 


. lady! ! Don’t push | ner eet ones includi 


FOR YOUR 


Yank fret 
FURNACE 


INEXPENSIVE — AUTOMATIC 


RISE electric thermostat Heat 

Control has built-in quality — 
no servicing. Yet cost is low — 
inexpensive to install. Set thermo- 
stat morning and night — enjoy 
luxury of fully automatic 
control — for any hand-fired 
furnace whether warm air, hot 
water, steam. DOUBLY VALU- 
ABLE next winter — stretch your 
80%, coal allotment to 100%, 
heating comfort— saves up to 
1'/p tons each winter — soon 


pays 
for itself. NOW AVAILABLE! 


Ask your furnace-repair man 
—or write us for folder and 
name of nearest dealer. 


CRIS 


COLUMBUS 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
16, OHIO 


TNPROVED ores DRILL GRINDER 


Model No. 2 
ehasbine Round Shank 
Drills from %2" to 1%." 
diameter. rinds old 
drills like new in 4 + val 
ferent drill point a 
Grinds short, are eon 
and long twist drills 
up to 11” long. 
Workmen grind their drills 
like factory in 25 seconds. 
Gives a sides center and clearance, saves drills, time 
and money. No shop should be without the Super Drill 
Grinder. Guaranteed to do the work or money back. 
The grinder that gives a rounded point! 
Mail check or mo order with printed 
address. Your SUPER DRILL — NDER 


will an by return 


Only 
$2.95 
A. D. McBURNEY, 935 WEST 6th STREET 
DEPT. P-7, LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 


_SHOWING NEWEST > 
PISTINGS CATS « 


MAKE MONEY-—lots of it — between now and 

‘ “hristmas. Amazing values in PERSONAL IM- 
PRINTED CARDS‘ including 25 for $1.00. 

eit outstandi 


quick CASH FOR YoU 


BON” ASSORT NT. Exceptio 


| gift wrappings, etchings, Religious Assortments. 


| 
' 


mples sent on approval. Ne oe oe reces- 


sary. CHAS. A. BELZ Co., 
1711 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MAKES PERFECT CIGARETTES 
EVERY TIME! With Factory Uniformity 


Works like magic! No ta) Nothing to 
ort ont ‘eee. Boagt! ul traneparent 


al. 
Principle and and . poaention. Si 


ig ciprette cr pine tobacce sea 
ORDER NOW! If dealer 
can’t supply you, write direct. 


PLASTICO 


FIFTH ST 


OHIO 


ilo £ 
DAYTON 2 











You'll see 
when you smoke 1.C. 


You too will be a wise bird .. . you too 
will be flying high ... when you smoke 
1.C.! How it makes the ladies linger! 
There’s a real reason for that remark- 
able Irish Castle ‘“aroma-appeal.” In 
fact, there are 8 reasons! Master- 
blender Willoughby Taylor eyed all 
‘the far-flung regions of the world and 
selected 8 top tobaccos ... yes, 8... 
to be blended into Irish Castle Smok- 
ing Mixture. There are 3 kinds of 
mellow, sun-kissed Turkish; 2 tangy 
Virginias; 1 choice, mild White Burley; 
1 spicy Latakia; 1 wine-like Perique. 
Result—an “8-ways better” smoke. 
You'll see when you smoke 1.C.! 





GET ACQUAINTED SPECIAL 


For a limited time (and only if your dealer 
is out of stock) we'll send you a half-pound 
humidor of Irish Castle Pipe Mixture for only 
$1.10. Mail coupon with cash or check -to 
Penn Tobacco Co., Dept. 96 Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Name 
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(eres to Hunting & Fishing Club of the Air, American 
dcasting Co. (Blue Network), Wednesday nights. 
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The Pied Pipers of 
“60 Million Jobs’’ (Ill) 


The full-employment boys are after a 
revolution, not necessarily of violence and 
arms, but a revolution devoid of even 
revolutionary morality. Nowhere is their 
irresponsibility so glaring as on the ques- 
tion of foreign markets, 

This question is fundamental. . Con- 
sidering our technology, can the world 
market absorb the product of 60 million 
fully employed Americans? 

The ‘60 Million Jobs” boys have a 
ready answer to this question, too. They 
point to the tens of millions in the world 
without pants; everybody must wear 
pants! To the tens of millions without 
shirts; everybody must wear shirts! To 
the hundreds of millions starving or on the 
verge of starvation; everybody must eat 
more! If we but help these people indus- 
trialize themselves and so raise their stand- 
ards of living, the boys say, our concern 
about markets will be over. How can 
those people buy our goods? “Why, on 
credit, of course!” How can they ever pay 
us? “Let’s not talk about that now.” 

Let’s look into this. There is China, 
with more than 400 million customers for 
American goods—if we will only help them 
realize their economic possibilities through 
industrialization. 

China has scores of millions more peo- 
ple than the land can properly support. 
Theoretically, industrialization is the an- 
swer for China’s barren economy. 

Up to the outbreak of World War II, 
Chinese investment in their own industry, 
covering a 75-year effort, amounted to a 
little over one billion dollars. The enor- 
mous amounts required for industrializa- 
tion would have to be supplied by other 
countries. Chinese industrial labor before 
the war did not amount to more than a 
million individuals. War has dispersed and 
depleted this vital element. China lacks 
technicians. 

China has to import many essential 
raw materials? China’s transportation sys- 
tem is hopelessly inadequate for any pro- 
gram of internal development. Internal 
strife threatens to follow the war. Thus 
we have a rough idea of the problem. 

China is reported to have a modest 
five-year postwar industrialization plan. It 
calls for a maximum of less than a million 
skilled workers and technicians in new in- 
dustry by the end of the five-year period. 
Let us set aside the fact that postwar 
political conditions may not favor large- 
scale investments. China is vital to us. 
We will help China expand her five-year 
plan by 50 per cent, say the deficit-spend- 
ing boys. We'll double the next five-year 
plan. China will have 45 million workers in 
industry and transportation by the end of 
the ten-year period. Let us agree to under- 
write this miracle . . . “on credit,” of 
course, 
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This humanitarianism has left out one 
element—humanity. In the interval of that 
ten-year period China’s population, accord- 
ing to current estimates, will have in- 
creased by no less than 45 million—which 
is at a rate of ro born for every one we 
would manage to put into industry under 
the “60 Million Jobs’”’ boys’ scheme. 

Against this, the individuals we put 
into Chinese industry would enjoy no 
marked rise in living standards. It will 
take a long time to make China’s new in- 
dustry efficient. 

Meanwhile there would be the debt, 
payments on purchases from foreign coun- 
tries, cost of governmental operations, 
cost of the plan—most of which would 
have to be taken out of the new industry, 
if it were to be paid at all. 


(Editor’s Note: This is the third in- 
stallment of a series on the campaign for 
“60 Million Jobs.” The fourth will ap- 
pear in the next issue of PATHFINDER.) 


First day on his new job, Secretary of 
Labor Schwellenbach got involved in an 
auto collision. He didn’t say whether he 
was trying to start out with a bang. 
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The HIGH-way needs no Pavement 


From the first wheezing puffs of 
steam, the railroads held a promise 
of great utility. So did the automo- 
bile, when it sputtered into life 
around the turn of the century. But 
think of the astronomical total of 
money which had to be spent on 
railway and highway construction 


THE JOB FOR PLANES TO COME 


In the post-war air transport field, 
the Curtiss Commando is designed 
to carry heavy loads at high speed 
on inter-city flights with maximum 
economy. Over distances from 200 
to 1,000 miles, it carries 36 passen- 
gers, plus cargo. Its power: two Cy- 
clone 18's of over 2,200 HP each. 


to bring out the full use of these 
two carriers on a world scale. 

The airplane, with all of its in- 
herent utility, needs no similar 
sums. For the plane travels a ready- 
made highway which reaches every 
spot in the world. Only an airport 
is needed to place any community 
on a world-wide air transport sys- 
tem of trunk and feeder lines. 


Lower air fares and cargo rates 
in the future will increase the 
value of such air transport to each 
city and nation. Reduced rates will 
result both from traffic gains and 
new equipment. Wright Aeronau- 
tical is helping to make such rates 
a reality by constant improvements 
in aircraft engines, by building en- 
gines that pay their way in use. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation * 


DIVISION OF 


CURTISS Y4y WRIGHT 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 





Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
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“Reckon Oncle Rafe’s mighty tired of eatin’ fish ’n aigs” 


NOW YOU CAN BUY AUTO-LITE SPARK PLUGS 


Like many products you preferred, the bulk of Auto-Lite 

Spark Plugs made these war years have been going to 

the armed forces for trucks, jeeps, half-tracs, combat 

vehicles of all types 

Now comes ne good news! Auto-Lite Spark Plugs are AUTO-LITE 

again available. So, next time faulty plugs in your car Radio Show 
need replacing, you can get ignition engineered Auto-Lite 

Spark Plugs to help restore power and economy. In actual 

tests by the American Automobile Association, when faulty 

plugs were replaced by new Auto-Lites, mileage was 

increased as much as 12 See your nearest dealer today! 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
} n ° TORONTO, ONTARIO 


ssn | 


TOLEDO, 1, OHIO ° Merchan + 


IN ITS 22 GREAT MANUFACTURING PLANTS, AUTO-LITE IS PRODUCING FOR AMERICA’S ARMED 





